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taught at Al Azhar in Fatlmid Cairo, and for training administrators
for the Seljuk Empire.1
One of the lecturers at the Baghdad Nizamiya at the end of the
century was a thirty-four-year-old Persian, al-Ghazzali? who had
made a comprehensive study of theology, philosophy, and the
sciences, and became a great success as a teacher and Interpreter of
Muslim law. But, as he tells us in his Confessions, he went through
an intellectual and spiritual crisis of scepticism, finding that ortho-
doxy lacked an adequate logical basis, and that on the other hand
philosophy failed to answer the ultimate problems raised in man's
quest for understanding, and led only to heresy and unbelief
Accordingly he gave up his lectureship at the age of thirty-eight,
and spent the next two years of his life in strict ascetic retreat. After
his re-emergence he lived for fourteen years more, mainly in re-
tirement devoted to study and writing, but with short periods of
public teaching at Baghdad, Damascus, and Nishapur. His teach-
ing rejected the subtleties of both the professional theologians
and the philosophers, and sought to lead men back to living con-
tact with the Qur'an and the Traditions, while admitting the use
of logical thinking as an intellectual discipline. His great contribu-
tion was to demonstrate the validity and Importance of the per-
sonal mystical experience which, he taught, enabled the human
soul to renew the contact with the changeless world of divine
Reality from which it had become separated by its entry into the
mortal body: In this way a direct communion with God, bringing
enlightenment and revelation, was possible. But he insisted that
mystical practice must conform with both the letter and the spirit
of the Prophet's teaching, and condemned such extreme forms of
mystical belief as pantheism and the individual's identification of
himself with God. Thus, while on the one hand al-Ghazzali
referred Islam back from theological and philosophical subtleties
to its first principles, on the other hand he reconciled the mystical
appeal to the spiritual emotions with those same austere first
principles, and so gave mysticism a legitimate place in the system
of Muslim belief. Called the "Restorer of the Faith', it has been
said that 'Islam has never outgrown him, has never fully under-
stood him.'2 For nearly eight centuries he found no worthy sue-
1 Nizam al-Mulk also founded in Iraq and Persia five other colleges which
bore his name, and was the patron of 'Umar al-Khayyam,
2 Macdonald, op. cit,